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Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind — A Paying  Business 

The  first  week  of  October  has  been  designated  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
Governor  Clement  as  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  (NEPH) 
Week.  It  is  fitting  that  this  issue  of  The  Record  be  devoted  to  services  for 
the  blind  and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  visually  handicapped. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  of  our  society  that  each  individual  should 
have  the  right  to  work  and  provide  for  himself  and  his  family.  Many  times 
the  American  people  have  proved  that  they  will  fight  for  the  right  to  work. 
The  inherent  desire  to  work  and  earn  a livelihood  is  demonstrated  by  the 
children  who  set  up  lemonade  stands  in  their  front  yards  in  order  to  earn 
pennies. 

Blindness  is,  of  course,  a substantial  handicap  to  employment  but  the  blind 
individual  has  the  same  basic  desires  and  ambitions  as  the  sighted  individual. 
He  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  work  because  of  his  handicap. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,  through  its  varied  services,  is 
to  fit  the  individual  for  remunerative  employment  which  is  commensurate  with 
his  interests  and  aptitudes.  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  provides  the  individual 
with  the  opportunity  to  become  a self-supporting,  self-respecting  member  of 
society— an  opportunity  which,  because  of  his  blindness,  might  otherwise  be 
denied  him. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  is  an  economic  asset.  The  expense  of  rehabili- 
tating a blind  individual  is  much  less  than  the  expense  of  keeping  him  on  the 
public  assistance  rolls.  For  example,  if  a person  who  is  blinded  at  the  age  of 
iwenty  should  receive  $50  per  month  in  aid  to  the  blind  for  a period  of  forty 
years,  which  is  a reasonable  life  expectancy,  it  would  cost  the  taxpayers  $24,000. 
This  same  individual  could  be  rehabilitated,  in  all  probability,  for  less  than 
$1,000.  The  average  cost  for  the  last  two  years  was  $861.  The  rehabilitated 
blind  person,  working  instead  of  receiving  public  aid,  would  then  pay  back  in 
taxes  several  times  the  cost  of  his  rehabilitation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  during  their  working  lives  rehabilitants  will  return 
$10  in  federal  income  tax  for  every  federal  $1.00  spent  on  their  rehabilitation. 
The  cost  of  vocational  rehabilitation  in  1953  was  $6,400,000.  Had  these  per- 
sons been  supported  for  the  entire  year  by  public  assistance  grants,  the  cost 
would  have  been  approximately  $8,700,000. 

No  one  doubts  that  rehabilitation  is  good  business  for  it  reduces  dependency 
as  it  restores  work  ability.  But  the  social  values  arc  sometimes  overlooked.  The 
rehabilitated  blind  man  becomes  a new  person,  no  longer  afraid  of  the  future, 
taking  an  interest  in  the  world  around  him,  a self-reliant  citizen,  discharging 
his  own  responsibilities  and  doing  his  part  in  the  community.  The  change 
within  means  more  than  dollars  and  cents  in  terms  of  happiness,  good  citizen- 
ship and  usefulness  to  society. 

EC. JEZL.  cJLj 
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The  What  and  Why 

of 

Services  for  the  Blind 


EACH  year,  according  to  estimate,  at 
least  26,000  persons  in  the  United 
States  are  blinded  by  disease,  accidents  or 
congenital  conditions.  These  persons 
need  vocational  rehabilitation  in  order  to 
work.  Moa  of  them  need  help  with  social 
rehabilitation  as  well. 

Diseases  of  all  types  cause  about  69  per 
cent  of  all  visual  impairments;  accidents 
account  for  about  9 per  cent;  the  rest,  about 
22  per  cent,  result  from  congenital  and  un- 
known conditions.  Approximately  one- 
fourth  of  these  people  receive  rehabilita- 
tion services— the  rest  are  being  supported 
by  their  families,  friends  or  public  assist- 
ance. These  persons  need  services  leading 
toward  self-support,  not  charity. 

Services  for  the  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped in  Tennessee  include  the  Sight  Con- 
servation Service,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
including  the  Business  Enterprises  Program, 
Home  Teaching  and  the  distribution  of 
talking  book  machines.  Workshops  em- 
ploying the  blind  in  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  and  mops  are  maintained  in  Nash- 
ville and  Memphis.  A third  workshop  in 
Johnson  City  was  organized  in  1951  by  a 
group  of  leading  citizens  of  the  area.  It 
is  now  operated  by  a private  corporation 
employing  blind  and  partially  sighted 
workers  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses. 

The  Sight  Conservation  Service  provides 
eye  examinations,  refractions,  optical  ap- 
pliances, eye  surgery,  hospitalization,  nurs- 
ing care,  drugs  for  medication  and  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  place  of  treat- 
ment for  the  medically  indigent.  The  pro- 


Mason  Brandon 

gram  is  financed  from  state  funds  with  the 
aid  of  contributions  front  civic  groups, 
notably  the  Lions  Clubs.  Because  funds 
are  limited,  preference  is  given  to  children 
in  accepting  cases  for  service. 

Several  home  teachers,  themselves  blind, 
are  employed  to  work  with  newly  blinded 
adults  as  well  as  with  those  who  have  been 
blind  for  years,  helping  them  to  make  a 
normal  adjustment  to  blindness  and  to 
accept  their  place  in  the  community. 
These  teachers  are  equipped  to  teach 
Braille,  typing,  household  activities  and 
travel  with  or  without  a white  cane.  They 
also  teach  all  types  of  handicrafts  and  assist 
in  the  sale  of  the  finished  products. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 
offers  whatever  is  needed  to  get  a blind 
person  in  condition  to  work  and  to  place 
him  in  a suitable  job.  Services  provided  at 
no  expense  to  the  visually  disabled  person 
include:  (1)  medical  examinations  to  de- 
termine the  existence  of  a visual  disability, 
its  extent,  the  limitations  produced,  and 
whether  the  disability  may  be  removed  or 
reduced  by  treatment  or  surgery,  (2)  coun- 
sel and  guidance,  (3)  training  for  a job, 
(4)  placement  and  follow-up  on  a job. 

Services  provided  on  the  basis  of  econom- 
ic need  include:  (1)  medical,  surgical,  psy- 
chiatric or  other  treatment  where  the  dis- 
ability may  be  removed,  stabilized  or  sub- 
stantially reduced,  (2)  hospitalization  dur- 
ing treatment  or  surgery,  (3)  prosthetic  ap- 
pliances, (4)  maintenance  and  transporta- 
tion while  receiving  services,  (5)  tools, 
equipment  or  licenses. 
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The  basic  law  establishing  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  civilians  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1920.  Today  the  program  is 
in  operation  in  all  48  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 
The  program  has  grown  from  523  persons 
rehabilitated  in  1920,  including  the  blind, 
to  a total  of  61,000  during  fiscal  1953.  Al- 
though the  annual  number  of  rehabilitants 
now  exceeds  60,000,  four  times  this  num- 
ber of  disabled  individuals  reach  the  point 
of  needing  vocational  rehabilitation  service 
each  year.  Thousands  of  these  people  are 
blind. 

The  years  since  1920  have  been  marked 
by  broadened  legislation  and  changing  em- 
phasis in  service.  Marked  legislative 
changes  occurred  in  1936  with  the  passage 
of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  which  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  vending 
stands  for  the  blind  in  federal  buildings, 
and  in  1943  when  Congress  recognized  the 
need  for  provision  of  medical  and  therapeu- 
tic services  to  the  vocationally  handicapped. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  its  need  for  expansion, 
the  President  threw  his  personal  support 
behind  this  program  and,  as  a result,  the 
far-reaching  amendments  of  1954  were 
signed  into  law.  The  President’s  goal  is  to 
raise  the  total  number  of  rehabilitants,  in- 


cluding the  blind,  from  60,000  in  1954  to 
200,000  by  1959.  The  new  Act  broadens 
the  present  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  makes  many  new  provisions.  Some 
of  these  are  (1)  specialized  training  for  the 
professional  personnel  necessary  for  the 
new  program  and  establishment  of  rehabili- 
tation facilities  and  workshops,  (2)  greater 
assistance  to  the  states  in  expanding  and 
improving  their  basic  programs,  (3)  an  ex- 
tension of  authority  and  preferences  for 
blind  people  to  operate  vending  stands  and 
vending  machines  on  federal  government 
property  as  well  as  in  government  build- 
ings, and  (4)  a new  three-part  grant  struc- 
ture. Grants  are  now  made  for  basic  sup- 
port of  vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
extension  and  improvement,  and  special 
projects. 

The  Sight  Conservation  Service  operates 
through  the  Department’s  county  offices 
and  all  referrals  should  be  made  there. 
Referrals  to  the  Home  Teaching  Service  or 
to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  may  be  made 
directly  to  the  teacher  or  counselor, 
through  the  county  offices,  or  through  the 
state  office.  Talking  book  machines  are 
distributed  on  loan  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  through  the  state  office  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Services  for  the  Blind,  304  State 
Office  Building,  Nashville. 


"If  the  Cane  Is  White” 


BECAUSE  those  of  us  who  work  with 
the  blind  are  so  familiar  with  the 
white  cane,  we  forget  that  many  people 
aren’t  aware  of  its  significance.  When 
motorists  don’t  realize  that  the  man  carry- 
ing the  white  cane  is  blind,  we  have  a real 
traffic  hazard. 

The  Progressive  Guild  for  the  Blind,  a 
Memphis  group,  became  concerned  about 
this  problem  and  has  initiated  a program 
designed  to  educate  local  drivers.  One  of 
the  group  came  up  with  a slogan, 

If  the  cane  is  white, 

There  is  no  sight. 

Large  signs  featuring  the  slogan  and  a 


white  cane  have  been  placed  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  city.  One  is  at  the 
Automobile  Testing  Station,  another  at  the 
Highway  Patrol  Office  where  drivers’  li- 
censes are  obtained.  In  places  where  a big 
sign  is  not  feasible,  a white  cane  is  dis- 
played with  a small  card  bearing  the  slogan. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  other  cities  would 
sponsor  a similar  program.  No  motorist 
would  fail  to  yield  the  right  of  way  to  a 
blind  person  if  he  only  knew  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  white  cane.  Our  blind  pedes- 
trians will  have  more  protection  when  all 
drivers  learn  the  nation-wide  sism  of  blind- 
ness. 

—Carolyn  H.  Bloodworth 
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Things  to  Remember 


William  J.  Ferrell 


PPROXIMATELY  two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  or  about  one  out  of  every  five 
hundred  of  the  general  population  has  im- 
paired vision  to  the  extent  of  being  classi- 
fied as  blind.  According  to  the  generally 
accepted  definition  of  blindness,  these  per- 
sons may  be  divided  into  six  principal 
groups: 

1.  Those  who  are  totally  or  absolutely 
blind. 

2.  Those  who  have  light  perception  only. 

3.  Those  who  see  motion  and  bulk  but 
are  unable  to  distinguish  one  object  front 
another. 

4.  Those  who  have  “walking”  vision, 
who  can  see  objects,  etc.,  but  are  unable 
to  write  and  read  ink  print. 

5.  Those  who  have  less  than  20/200 
vision.  They  can  usually  read  print  at 
very  close  range  but  do  not  have  distant 
vision  (a  loss  of  80  per  cent  or  more  of 
normal  eyesight). 

6.  Those  who  have  very  restricted  visual 
fields,  often  defined  as  “tunnel”  or  “pin- 
hole” vision.  Persons  suffering  from  this 
condition  may  have  nearly  normal  vision 
in  this  very  restricted  area.  This  is  usually 
central  vision  without  any  peripheral  or 
side  vision  but  in  some  instances  may  be 
side  vision  only. 

Persons  classified  as  blind,  particularly 
those  listed  in  the  first  three  categories 
above,  would  like  for  their  sighted  friends 
to  observe  the  following  rules: 

1.  Never  talk  to  a blind  person  as  though 
he  were  deaf.  Treat  him  as  a normal  in- 
dividual. 

2.  Never  express  sympathy  for  a blind 
man  in  his  hearing. 

3.  Don’t  revise  your  conversation  so  as 
to  use  “hear”  or  “feel”  instead  of  “see.” 
Use  the  word  “blind”  without  hesitation. 

4.  When  a blind  person  enters  a car  or 
train,  goes  upstairs  or  sits  down,  he  only 
needs  to  have  his  hand  placed  on  some 
leading  object.  He  can  do  the  rest. 


5.  A blind  person  uses  the  white  cane 
as  a means  of  identification  and  to  aid  him 
in  foot  travel.  Be  ready  to  offer  him  assist- 
ance, if  needed,  by  offering  him  your  arm 
only,  and  being  careful  not  to  push  him. 
He  does  not  want  you  to  “carry”  him  up 
and  down  steps,  curbs,  etc. 

6.  Speak,  if  only  a word,  on  entering  a 
room  where  there  is  a blind  person.  If 
you  are  a stranger,  say  who  you  are.  Tell 
him,  by  a word,  when  leaving. 

7.  Address  a blind  person  directly,  using 
his  name,  not  through  someone  else,  as, 
“Does  he  want  coffee?” 

8.  Don’t  talk  of  an  extra  sense  of  provi- 
dential compensation. 

9.  Don’t  exclaim  “wonderful”  or  “mar- 
velous” because  a blind  person  does  the 
usual  things. 

10.  Always  be  natuial  with  the  blind— 
never  patronizing. 

When  you  meet  a blind  person  on  the 
street  or  in  a building,  speak  to  him.  Re- 
member, he  does  not  see  you.  If  he  could, 
chances  are  he  would  say,  “Hi,  Joe.” 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  associate  with  blind 
persons,  because  blindness  will  not  “rub 
off”  on  you.  The  slogan  which  appears 
on  the  stationery  of  an  association  for  the 
blind  aptly  expresses  the  feeling  of  the 
blind.  “We,  the  blind,  seek  not  charity, 
but  a chance;  not  sympathy,  but  under- 
standing.” 


Field  Offices 

Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 

423  Jackson  Building,  Chattanooga 
211  Cantrell  Building,  Jackson 
321  West  Walnut  Street,  Johnson  City 
Room  101,  State  Office  Building,  617  West 
Cumberland,  Knoxville 
23  South  Pauline,  Memphis 
302  Cotton  States  Building,  Nashville 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation 


Blind  People 
Can  and  Do 
WORK 

Dave  L.  Day 

IT  IS  ability,  not  disability,  that  counts 
on  any  job.  It  is  what  a person  has 
left,  not  what  he  has  lost  or  is  deprived 
of,  that  is  important.  With  proper  selec- 
tion and  training  blind  people  make  as 
good  workers  and,  in  many  instances,  bet- 
ter workers  than  sighted  people.  This  has 
been  proved  over  and  over. 

An  estimated  20,000  of  the  314,000 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States  are  gain- 
fully employed.  What  is  surprising  to  most 
people  is  that  they  are  working  successfully 
in  300  different  occupations.  Approximate- 
ly 6,000  are  working  competitively  in  in- 
dustry, 3,700  are  on  farms,  and  3,000  are 
employed  in  sheltered  workshops.  Many 
blind  people  work  in  governmental  agen- 
cies, but  the  necessity  of  qualifying  through 
competitive  examinations  designed  for 
sighted  persons  has  been  quite  a barrier. 
Suitable  tests  have  now  been  developed  and 
many  blind  people  have  successfully  passed 
competitive  examinations. 

In  Tennessee  blind  people  are  doing 
satisfactory  work  as  home  teachers,  dicta- 
phone operators,  mechanics,  vending  stand 
and  grocery  store  operators,  farm  workers, 


telephone  operators,  housewives  and  family 
workers,  repairmen,  pressers,  lawyers,  labor- 
ers, factory  workers,  teachers  and  salesmen. 
For  work  in  these  fields  and  in  many  others 
blind  people  may  receive  counsel  and  guid- 
ance, physical  restoration,  job  training  and 
placement  through  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Blind,  a program  supported 
jointly  by  federal  and  state  governments  to 
enable  visually  handicapped  persons  to  be- 
come self-supporting. 

In  Tennessee  during  fiscal  1953-54,  91 
clients  were  successfully  rehabilitated 
through  this  program,  and  in  1954-55  there 
were  118.  On  June  30,  1955  there  were  404 
clients  in  the  process  of  receiving  rehabilita- 
tion services.  During  the  year  102  were 
placed  in  employment;  63  were  undergoing 
medical  and  surgical  treatment;  and  63 
were  in  training.  New  cases  accepted  for 
rehabilitation  services  numbered  177. 

Eligibility 

Any  resident  of  Tennessee  who  is  of 
working  age  and  who  is  blind,  or  has  a 
severe  visual  impairment,  is  eligible  for 
services  through  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind.  By  blindness  is  meant  visual  acuity 
of  20/200  or  less  with  best  correction  in  the 
better  eye.  Serious  restriction  in  the  visual 
field  (side  vision)  to  20  degrees  or  less  is 
considered  a severe  handicap  and  consti- 
tutes eligibility  without  regard  to  visual 
acuity. 

There’s  one  additional  qualification.  In 
order  to  receive  services,  a blind  person 
must  also  be  physically  and  mentally  able 
and  willing  to  work.  It  is  obviously  not 
feasible  to  try  to  rehabilitate  a blind  per- 
son who  is  mentally  deficient,  who  has 
active  tuberculosis,  who  is  of  advanced 
age,  or  who  does  not  want  to  work. 

Throughout  the  state,  public  assistance 
workers  are  cooperating  closely  with  our 
counselors  in  screening  blind  applicants 
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and  recipients  of  assistance  to  determine 
which  of  them  can  be  rehabilitated.  Most 
referral  agencies  are  careful  to  send  us  only 
those  clients  whom  they  think  have  a good 
chance  to  become  self-supporting.  Before 
a referral  is  accepted  for  services,  there  must 
be  a reasonable  expectation  that  the  services 
will  lead  to  remunerative  employment. 

Getting  the  Job  Done 

The  counselor  is  the  key  figure  in  the 
rehabilitation  program.  He  is  the  one  who 
brings  out  the  ambitions  of  the  blind  client, 
who  marshals  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity in  his  behalf,  and  who  coordinates 
the  services  of  the  program  into  an  effec- 
tive means  for  overcoming  blindness  or  any 
secondary  disability  as  a job  handicap.  The 
counselor  must  recognize  various  factors 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  blind.  Personal 
rehabilitation  must  precede  vocational  re- 
habilitation. 

The  counselor  is  himself  a specialist  in 
the  field  of  personal  and  vocational  coun- 
seling and  guidance,  but  he  must  be  famil- 
iar with  other  specialties  because  many  pro- 
fessional and  technical  services  are  pur- 


chased. Since  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 
cuts  across  a number  of  professional  lines, 
developments  in  such  diverse  fields  as  med- 
icine, education,  placement  techniques  and 
psychology  are  of  great  importance  to  coun- 
selors. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  of  the  counselor 
is  to  break  down  prejudice  against  blind 
workers  and  to  encourage  employment  of 
qualified  blind  men  and  women  in  all  fields 
of  endeavor,  particularly  industry  and 
government.  This  is  difficult  because  so 
few  people  have  any  understanding  of  the 
potentialities  of  blind  people.  This  lack 
of  understanding  not  only  shapes  public 
and  employer  attitudes,  but  pervades  the 
thinking  of  some  professional  people  whose 
help  is  needed  to  establish  blind  workers  in 
suitable  careers.  Also  many  visually  hand- 
icapped people  themselves  fail  to  realize 
what  vocational  rehabilitation  can  do  for 
them. 

Rehabilitation  of  blind  workers  can’t  be 
done  by  the  counselor  alone.  It  has  to  be 
a community  project,  but  it’s  up  to  the 
counselor  to  make  the  community  see  and 
act  on  its  responsibility. 


A PAYING  BUSINESS 

1 came  to  Bristol  in  1941  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  and  was  employed  by  the  Big 
Jack  Manufacturing  Company  for  nine 
years.  My  employment  with  this  company 
was  terminated  in  1950  because  of  the  onset 
of  blindness. 

While  I was  a patient  at  the  McKee-Wil- 
son  Eye  Hospital  in  Johnson  City,  Dr.  John 
Wilson  referred  my  case  to  the  counselor 
of  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind  in  the  John- 
son City  office.  I was  visited  by  the  coun- 
selor within  a week  and  a close  working  re- 
lationship between  the  counselor  and  my- 
self continued  for  a year.  During  this  time 
I received  a public  assistance  grant  as  the 
only  means  of  support  for  myself,  my  wife 
and  child. 

1 learned  of  an  available  place  of  busi- 
ness at  1118  Fifth  Street,  Bristol,  Tennes- 


see, and  contacted  the  counselor.  He  came 
to  my  home  the  next  morning  and  we 
looked  at  the  business.  Necessary  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  me  to  take  over  the 
business.  1 started  as  an  operator  of  a 
combination  grocery  store  and  restaurant 
on  July  11,  1951,  at  a cost  to  Rehabilitation 
for  the  Blind  of  $300  for  equipment.  After 
paying  the  rent  for  the  first  month  I had 
only  $75  left  with  which  to  purchase  initial 
stock. 

During  the  next  year  Rehabilitation  for 
the  Blind  provided  additional  equipment 
which  was  found  to  be  necessary  in  the 
operation  of  a combination  grocery  store 
and  restaurant.  This  equipment  improved 
my  chances  of  making  a better  living. 

During  1953  I did  about  $11,000  worth 
of  business,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  I 
had  an  inventory  stock  of  $1,000.  I am 
proud  to  report  my  business  has  continued 
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Warren  G.  Shipley  icith  Mrs.  Shipley 
and  daughter  Mary  Sue  in  his  grocery  store. 


to  be  good.  I am  pleased  to  say  that  I am 
a successful  businessman  in  Bristol,  a home 
owner  and  taxpayer.  I recently  purchased 
a new  location  for  my  grocery  store  and 
restaurant  and  plan  to  move  into  this  loca- 
tion in  the  immediate  future.  I am  no 
longer  a recipient  of  a welfare  grant,  but 
instead  a self-supporting,  happy  head  of  a 
family,  living  the  life  of  a normal  citizen. 
My  thanks  go  to  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  entire  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  carrying  me  through  when  I 
was  unable  to  help  myself. 

More  money  is  paid  back  to  the  govern- 
ment in  income  tax  by  rehabilitated  work- 
ers than  is  invested  in  the  program.  Re- 
habilitation is  easily  worth  ten  dollars  for 
every  dollar  spent.  For  my  money,  this 
makes  it  a paying  business. 

—Warren  G.  Shipley 


ONE  MAN'S  TRIUMPH 

This  is  the  story  of  a tragedy  that  struck 
an  average  American  home  and  how,  by 
faith  and  hope,  security  was  regained. 

Jack  Tate  had  always  supported  his  wife 
and  two  small  daughters  by  working  with 
his  father  and  brothers  as  a mechanic  in 
the  community  in  which  they  lived.  One 
day  as  Jack  and  his  brothers  were  helping 


a neighbor  move  and  repair  a refrigerator, 
suddenly  and  without  warning,  tragedy 
struck.  Jack’s  eyes  were  overcome  by  sul- 
phur dioxide  gas.  As  an  electric  switch, 
thrown  by  the  executioner,  snuffs  out  the 
life  of  its  victim,  just  as  quickly  Jack’s 
vision  was  destroyed  by  the  deadly  gas. 

Immediately  following  the  accident,  Jack 
was  taken  to  his  family  physician  who  ad- 
vised him  to  see  an  ophthalmologist.  Upon 
examining  Jack’s  eyes,  the  specialist  told 
him  there  was  a small  glimmer  of  hope  in 
a cornea  transplant.  There  was  no  other 
alternative  if  Jack  wanted  to  have  even 
partial  restoration  of  sight. 

Shocked  and  bewildered,  Jack’s  first 
thoughts  were  of  his  wife  and  children 
whom  he  might  never  see  again.  Of  course 
he  decided  to  try  the  operation. 

The  possibility  of  sending  him  to  Mem- 
phis for  surgery  was  discussed,  but  a relative 
provided  the  opportunity  for  him  to  enter 
an  eastern  hospital  and  took  care  of  all 
transportation  costs.  A hospital  insurance 
policy  was  applied  toward  the  expenses  of 
the  hospital,  but  the  policy  would  not  take 
care  of  the  full  amount. 

Further  examination  by  the  resident 
ophthalmologist  in  the  eastern  hospital  dis- 
closed that  four  preliminary  operations 
would  be  necessary  in  preparation  for  the 
cornea  transplant.  During  his  stay  at  the 
hospital  Jack  felt  nothing  but  utter  de- 
spair. There  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
endless  dark  days  and  nights  and  he  wor- 
ried constantly  about  how  he  was  going  to 
finance  the  cornea  transplant  and  hospital- 
ization, as  all  of  his  personal  hospitalization 
insurance  had  been  used  in  the  preliminary 
operations. 

While  Jack  was  waiting  at  home,  prior 
to  returning  to  the  hospital,  his  case  was 
referred  by  his  local  county  welfare  office 
to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind. 
A counselor  interviewed  Jack  in  his  home 
and  diagnosed  his  needs.  The  counselor 
soon  had  a complete  physical  restoration 
plan  approved,  making  it  possible  for  Jack 
to  have  the  eye  surgery  performed  in  the 
eastern  hospital. 

The  surgery  was  performed  but  it  did 
not  prove  successful,  and  Jack  was  told  by 
the  ophthalmologist  after  the  operation 
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that  he  would  never  see  again.  He  knew 
now  that  he  would  have  to  live  as  a blind 
man  and  made  up  his  mind  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation.  When  Jack  returned 
to  his  home,  he  found  that  the  counselor 
was  able  to  give  him  a helping  hand  again. 
Jack  had  been  a mechanic  before  he  be- 
came blind  and  the  counselor  was  pleased 
to  find  that  he  was  still  interested  in  that 
field.  He  had  borrowed  a saw-sharpening 
machine  from  a local  college  and  was  doing 
such  a good  job  of  learning  to  operate  it 
that  the  counselor  decided  to  set  him  up 
in  the  saw-sharpening  business. 

Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind  purchased 
four  machines  for  him  from  a local  manu- 
facturing company— a saw  sharpener,  a saw 
retoother,  saw  setter,  and  a lawn  mower 
sharpener.  Jack’s  brother  acted  as  his 
trainer  and,  in  a very  short  time,  he  was 
doing  satisfactory  work.  He  set  up  his 
shop  in  part  of  the  building  used  by  the 


Jack  Tate  precision-files  saivs  with  the 
Foley  automatic  saw  filer. 


brothers  in  their  feed  and  machinery  busi- 
ness. Thus  he  had  no  expense  for  rent 
or  upkeep. 

Jack  Tate  is  now  making  a satisfactory 
income,  enough  to  support  him  and  his 
family,  and  is  very  happy  in  his  work.  The 
welfare  worker,  the  counselor,  Jack’s  family 


and  the  community  all  helped  a despond- 
ent and  dependent  citizen  resume  his  place 
in  society.  But  it’s  Jack,  himself,  who  de- 
serves most  of  the  credit.  His  mechanical 
ability,  his  willingness  to  spend  hour  after 
hour  learning  to  operate  the  machines  and 
his  very  pleasing  personality  all  contributed 
to  his  success. 

It  is  not  always  the  person  with  outstand- 
ing ambitions  who  achieves  the  most  happi- 
ness or  success.  More  often  the  one  with 
average  ability  reaches  his  goal  through 
such  qualities  as  patience  and  determina- 
tion which  he  has  developed  within  him- 
self. 

— W.  C.  Pinkston,  Counselor 


BACK  TO  THE  BANK 

“Next  to  salvation— that’s  how  I rate 
the  rehabilitation  services  in  importance  to 
me,”  John  Robert  Stratton  says  with  em- 
phasis. Now  working,  when  he  had  been 
idle,  now  able  to  go  to  and  from  work 
without  fear,  when  he  had  been  afraid  to 
cross  his  room,  Mr.  Stratton’s  enthusiasm 
is  understandable.  He  feels  so  strongly 
that  rehabilitation  services  are  invaluable 
to  the  blind  that  he  is  eager  for  others  who 
have  lost  their  sight  to  know  his  story.  “I 
now  believe  in  myself,”  he  says,  “and  1 
want  other  blind  people  to  know  of  m\ 
success.” 

Mr.  Stratton  was  no  longer  working  when 
his  former  employer  referred  him  to  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind.  He 
knew  that  the  medical  diagnosis  for  his 
disability  was  total  bilateral  blindness,  a 
result  of  glaucoma  and  optic  atrophy.  He 
knew,  too,  that  the  condition  was  perma- 
nent, that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  ever 
seeing  again. 

Officials  at  the  bank  where  Mr.  Stratton 
had  worked  for  twentv-seven  years  were 
eager  to  help  this  long-time  employee. 
They  promised  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
that  he  could  again  be  employed  there  if 
he  could  accept  his  disability  and  could 
travel  to  his  job  independently. 

Then  came  the  counselor’s  task  of  help- 
ing Mr.  Stratton  realize  that,  though  with- 
out sight,  he  could  go  places  without  being 
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afraid,  he  could  still  fill  a useful  place  in 
the  world  and  could  again  earn  his  living. 
Through  training  in  personal  adjustment, 
Mr.  Stratton  gained  in  confidence  and 
ability  so  that  he  was  ready  and  eager  to 
go  back  to  work.  He’s  back  at  the  bank 
now  and  enjoying  his  job  as  coin  wrapper. 

Recently  he  told  the  counselor,  “I  will 
never  be  able  to  fully  express  my  thanks 
for  the  services  given  me  through  the  Re- 
habilitation Program.”  Such  words  come 
from  the  heart. 

— W.  L.  Ward,  Counselor 


Blind  School  Offers  Adult  Class 

With  the  opening  of  a radio  and  tele- 
vision repair  shop  in  the  fall  of  1953, 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  was  able 
for  the  first  time  to  offer  vocational  train- 
ing to  adults  as  well  as  to  high-school  stu- 
dents. Five  adults  are  now  enrolled  in 
the  course,  their  training  being  sponsored 
by  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind.  The  term 
of  training  is  twelve  months  for  radio  repair 


and  twenty-four  months  for  both  radio  and 
TV. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  now  has  facili- 
ties for  a general  machine  shop  course  and 
will  start  a class  for  adults  as  soon  as  there 
is  sufficient  demand. 


Radio  and  television  repair  shop  at 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 


lemon  Berg,  right , operator  of  a vending  stand  at  Kennedy  Hospital , Memphis,  chats  with 
Lawrence  R.  Clark,  manager  of  the  hospital’s  General  Sendees  Division.  There  are  now  55 
vending  stands  employing  blind  operators  located  in  industrial  plants  and  public  and  private 
office  buildings  throughout  the  state.  Last  year  the  combined  earnings  of  the  operators 
ajnounted  to  approximately  5 107,000. 
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Home  Teaching 


The  Teachers  Responsibilities 


OME  TEACHING  has  only  one  mo- 
tive— service  to  mankind.  Not  all  stu- 
dents will  be  bright,  but  even  the  slowest 
gain  if  you  crusade  for  service.  Teaching 
is  creative  work.  Its  basic  materials  are 
the  minds,  the  hearts,  the  ambitions,  and 
handicapped  people  have  the  same  ambi- 
tions as  other  people. 

Doubt  and  fear,  the  great  enemies  of 
human  advancement,  are  born  in  the  dark- 
ness of  self-pity.  We  can  rise,  conquer  and 
achieve  only  if  we  lift  our  thoughts  away 
from  ourselves  and  cease  to  complain. 
When  we  no  longer  protest  against  circum- 
stances, but  begin  to  use  them  as  an  aid 
to  our  progress,  then  we  discover  the  hidden 
powers  and  possibilities  within  ourselves. 
If  we  think  courageously,  there  is  no  mis- 
fortune that  we  cannot  turn  to  our  ultimate 
advantage. 


Most  visually  handicapped  people  must 
be  encouraged  to  make  the  effort  to  be- 
come independent.  Motivating  them  is 
usually  difficult  because  they  prefer  the 
security  of  an  aid  to  the  blind  grant  to  the 
possibility  of  failure  in  a job.  They  need 
to  be  made  to  realize  their  duty  as  citizens. 
We  must  assure  them  too  that,  should  they 
fail  in  the  first  attempt  at  self-support,  the 
home  teacher.  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind,  and  interested  people  in  the  com- 
munity stand  ready  to  give  any  additional 
help  that  may  be  needed. 

Every  conscientious  home  teacher  wants 
to  help  as  many  of  the  visually  handicapped 
as  possible.  I firmly  belive  that  more  good 
can  be  done  through  community  classes 
than  through  individual  instruction.  The 
students  encourage  each  other  and  seem  to 
learn  faster  as  well. 

— Mary  E.  Harton,  Home  Teacher 


NEW  INTEREST  IN  LIFE 

Home  teaching  of  the  blind  originally 
meant  teaching  certain  subjects  and  skills 
to  blind  persons  who  could  no  longer  per- 
form their  usual  tasks.  Now,  however,  we 
recognize  another  and  more  important 
phase  of  the  work— helping  the  individual 
to  help  himself.  The  blind  person,  aided 
by  the  home  teacher,  ceases  to  regard  him- 
self as  set  apart,  adjusts  to  his  handicap, 
and  stimulated  and  encouraged,  wants  lo 
learn  the  skills  he  can  be  taught.  He  is 
then  ready  for  the  instruction  the  home 
teacher  is  prepared  to  give. 

Mrs.  C.,  who  lost  her  sight  at  lor  tv-two. 
is  such  a person.  Prior  to  losing  her  vision, 
due  to  a detached  retina,  she  had  led  a 
very  full  and  active  life.  She  married  soon 


after  completing  high  school  and  is  the 
mother  of  six  fine  children.  In  addition 
to  rearing  her  family  and  taking  care  of 
her  home,  she  was  quite  active  in  civic  and 
church  affairs. 

Having  lost  her  vision  rather  suddenly, 
she  described  her  feeling  in  this  way:  “I 
felt  as  if  the  world  had  fallen  from  under 
me,  and  I was  left  dangling  helplessly  in 
space.”  For  some  months,  she  merely  sat 
in  a chair  while  members  of  her  family 
waited  on  her  completely.  This  was  the 
situation  the  home  teacher  found  on  her 
first  visit.  Mrs.  C.  had  fallen  back  to  the 
level  of  protection  which  she  had  expe- 
rienced in  infancy,  and  she  would  develop 
beyond  it  only  with  the  restoration  of  her 
self-confidence  and  the  acceptance  of  her 
handicap  in  its  proper  proportion. 
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After  a few  visits  to  Mrs.  C.’s  home,  the 
home  teacher  began  giving  her  lessons  in 
Braille,  and  some  time  later  typing  lessons 
were  started.  Little  by  little,  as  her  adjust- 
ment progressed,  Mrs.  C.  began  doing  some 
of  the  chores  around  the  house.  Her  in- 
creasing happiness  was  noticeable  to  every- 
one. Today  she  is  doing  all  her  housework 
including  washing  and  ironing.  She  also 
finds  time  to  participate  in  activities  out- 
side the  home.  She  is  very  happy  now 
and  the  members  of  her  family  are  cooper- 
ative. They  are  happy  too  over  her  re- 
newed interest  in  life  and  the  way  she  is 
proving  that,  despite  her  handicap,  she  can 
still  function  as  a useful  person,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  community. 

The  new  skills  taught  Mrs.  C.  served  a 
dual  purpose,  for  the  ultimate  goal  was 
acceptance  of  her  handicap,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  her  confidence.  It  was  this  adjust- 
ment that  enabled  her  to  cope  with  her 
everyday  problems. 

— M.  B.  Wallace,  Home  Teacher 


BELIEF  IN  HERSELF 

Because*  this  is  a rather  personal  story, 
1 shall  call  the  client  Mrs.  Etta  Wilson,  not 
her  real  name.  Mrs.  Wilson,  thirty-eight 
years  old  and  the  mother  of  a high-school 
girl,  was  referred  to  me  by  her  former  em- 
ployer. 

A long  illness,  during  which  her  eye- 
sight gradually  failed,  had  made  Mrs.  Wil- 
son a semi-invalid,  and  on  my  first  visit,  I 
found  her  very  despondent.  She  seemed 
utterly  in  despair  over  her  illness  and  con- 
tinually pulled  her  hair,  crying  easily.  She 
worried  over  the  trouble  she  was  causing 
her  husband,  their  relatives  and  friends, 
and  believed  everyone  would  be  better  off 
if  she  were  dead.  Talking  over  her  situa- 
tion seemed  to  help,  and  from  this  time  on, 
her  self-confidence  increased  bit  by  bit. 
With  the  growing  belief  in  her  own  capabil- 
ities, her  health  and  spirits  improved  too. 

After  several  weeks  of  my  visits,  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  combing  her  hair,  dressing  her- 
self, looking  after  her  personal  appearance 
and  going  up  and  down  stairs  with  the  help 
of  a cane  I had  brought.  Her  outlook  on 


life  was  completely  changed.  She  learned 
to  play  cards  and  dominoes,  and  allowed 
me  to  bring  my  blind  friends  to  visit  and 
play  games  with  her. 

Although  she  had  not  been  interested  in 
domestic  affairs,  I was  able  to  teach  her  to 
mend  her  clothes,  take  care  of  the  house, 
do  her  own  cooking,  and  even  her  washing 
and  ironing. 

At  first  she  was  reluctant  to  study  Braille 
because  she  thought  she  could  not  learn 
it,  but  when  I began  giving  her  lessons, 
she  studied  day  and  night  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. In  just  a few  months  she  was 
reading  and  writing  Braille  very  well  and 
had  also  learned  to  type. 

After  a little  persuasion  she  accompanied 
me  to  church.  There  the  people  welcomed 
her  so  that  she  became  interested,  later 
joining  the  church.  Now  she  is  doing  any 
church  work  within  her  capacity.  Her 
attitude  of  hopelessness  banished,  she  goes 
on  fishing  trips  with  her  husband  and 
friends,  and  attends  dances  and  parties. 

After  I taught  her  beadwork,  she  became 
proficient  in  needlework,  knitting  and  hand 
weaving.  She  has  shown  a gift  for  sales- 
manship in  marketing  her  products— bas- 
kets, pot  holders,  mats,  flowers,  necklaces, 
earrings,  scarves,  small  rugs,  caps  and  hats. 

There  is  satisfaction  and  joy  to  the  home 
teacher  in  the  knowledge  that,  through 
rehabilitation,  lives  like  that  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
son are  brightened  and  enriched. 

—Gladys  Ridgway,  Home  Teacher 


A WAY  FOR  ME 

Total  blindness  descended  upon  me  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five  as  the  result  of  an 
industrial  accident.  For  twenty  years  I 
sat  at  home  without  doing  any  work.  Final- 
ly, late  in  1949,  I was  referred  to  Rehabili- 
tation for  the  Blind  by  my  son,  and  the 
counselor  and  home  teacher  made  imme- 
diate contact  with  me. 

Shortly  my  training  in  chair  caning  be- 
gan through  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind 
and  conducted  by  the  home  teacher.  At 
first  I found  it  very  difficult  because  of  my 
age  and  lack  of  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
home  teacher  was  very  patient,  however, 
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Enthusiastic  members  of  Mrs.  Harton’s 
Savannah  crafts  class  are  Mrs.  Beadie 
Haynes,  Miss  Blanch  Bain,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Frost,  Mrs.  Anna  Lee  Hunley,  Mrs. 
Oscar  Clark,  Mrs.  Harton,  and  Miss 
Irene  Skelton. 


Clarence  E.  Lille y does  chair  catling  at 
his  shop  in  Johnson  City. 


and  assured  me  that  I would  make  enough 
money  to  pay  my  taxes  and  buy  tobacco. 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  far  exceeded 
that.  Success  has  come  about  by  hard  work 
and  being  on  the  job  every  day.  I have 
made  enough  money  to  feed  my  family  and 
to  pay  many  financial  obligations  that  were 
hanging  over  me.  During  this  period  of 
time  I have  been  very  happy. 

In  addition  to  chair  caning  I have 
learned  to  make  baskets  of  all  types  which 
is  a very  good  business  and  brings  in  a good 
deal  of  money.  I have  basket  and  chair 
work  in  a number  of  towns  in  Tennessee 


and  other  states.  Keeping  busy  is  good  for 
my  health  as  well  as  my  finances.  At 
present  I am  working  on  one  of  the  largest 
pieces  of  antique  furniture  known  to  any- 
one in  this  area.  It  is  a bench  with  a six- 
course  bottom  and  is  almost  completed. 

Rehabilitation  and  home  teaching  cer- 
tainly have  made  a way  for  me  at  a time 
when  life  was  meaningless  and  the  future 
held  very  little.  Employment  has  changed 
my  entire  attitude,  and  I have  been  able 
to  assume  responsibility  as  the  head  of  my 
home  once  more. 

—Clarence  E.  Lilley 


October  1955 
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Workshops  for  the  Blind 


Above:  Broom  corn  is  prepared  for  bleaching  and 
wound  at  the  Nashville  Workshop. 

Left:  Mattresses  are  tufted  by  totally  blind  -workers. 


A totally  blind  worker  makes  mattress  ticks. 


Workshop*  employing  blind  workers  are 
operated  by  the  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  in  Nashville  and  Memphis. 
These  shops  provide  training  as  well  as 
employment  for  persons  whose  vision  is  im- 
paired to  the  extent  that  thev  cannot  get 
jobs  through  other  channels.  Last  year 
nine  persons  were  acceped  as  trainees  at 
the  Nashville  shop  and  five  of  them  are 
now  regularly  emploved.  Principal  prod- 


ucts manufactured  are  brooms  and  mops. 
There  are  now  approximately  75  persons 
working  at  the  Nashville  plant  and  about 
50  in  Memphis. 

The  Upper  East  Tennessee  Workshop 
located  at  Johnson  City  employs  twenty 
persons  of  whom  only  two  are  completely 
physically  fit.  Three  out  of  four  are  either 
totally  or  industrially  blind.  Others  have 
physical  limitations  but  are  able  to  per- 
form such  duties  as  inspecting,  shipping 
and  truck  driving,  for  which  sight  is  neces- 
sary. 

This  workshop  is  privately  operated  bv 
a nonprofit  agency  with  funds  contributed 
by  Lions  Clubs,  other  organizations  and 
interested  citizens  in  the  community.  The 
building  and  equipment  were  furnished  by 
Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind.  Products 
include  all  types  of  mattresses,  box  springs, 
foundation  units  and  door  mats.  The 
sales  area  includes  all  of  Tennessee  and 
parts  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 

When  expansion  plans  are  completed, 
the  operators  hope  to  add  additional  prod- 
ucts and  double  the  number  of  employees. 
From  600  to  1,000  mattresses  are  now  pro- 
duced each  month. 
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Man  of  the  Year 

Humphreys  County  Director  C.  A.  Mc- 
Murry  was  recently  selected  as  “Man  ol 
the  Year”  by  his  local  Exchange  Club  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  work.  At 
the  State  Convention  of  Exchange  Clubs  in 
Knoxville  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
four  state-wide  “Men  of  the  Year.-’  Mr. 
McMurry  is  also  a past  president  of  the 
local  Exchange  Club. 

Sight  Conservation  Supervisor 

Tom  Minton  of  Tazewell  was  recently 
promoted  from  appeals  examiner  to  super- 
visor of  sisrht  conservation  and  home  teach- 
ing.  Mr.  Minton  attended  East  Tennes- 
see State  Teachers  College,  Johnson  City, 
and  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  at  Harrogate. 

Rehabilitation  Conference 

All  employees  from  the  six  field  offices 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 
met  in  the  state  office  August  10-11  to  study 
the  new  state  plan  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. In  the  accompanying  photograph 
are  W.  J.  Ferrell.  Mrs.  Virginia  Patterson, 
W.  C.  Pinkston,  Walton  L.  Ward,  Miss 
Shirley  Lawler,  Forace  Barlow,  Miss  Doris 
Posey,  Mrs.  Carolyn  H.  Bloodworth.  Miss 


Evelyn  Blocker,  Miss  Joy  Bloom,  Dave  L. 
Day,  Commissioner  Christine  C.  Reynolds, 
Mrs.  Elise  Chambers,  Miss  Estelle  Billings- 
ley, Edgar  Isley,  Walter  M.  Mitchell,  Miss 
Etta  Hughes,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Stansfield, 
and  Mason  Brandon. 

Radio  Talk  on  Child  Welfare 

Mrs.  Iris  Sylvis,  child  welfare  worker, 
Dickson  County,  appeared  on  radio  station 
WDKN,  Dickson,  August  17,  to  discuss  the 
child  welfare  program. 

Mr.  Warren  G.  Medley  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  Security  and  a mem- 
ber of  our  local  advisory  committee  has  a 
weekly  program  on  activities  of  his  and 
related  agencies.  The  invitation  for  Mrs. 
Sylvis  to  appear  as  guest  came  as  a result  of 
an  advisory  committee  meeting  on  child 
welfare. 

M rs.  Sylvis  discussed  child  welfare  serv- 

J 

ices  in  general  and  the  local  program 
specifically.  She  pointed  out  the  major 
problems  coming  to  the  child  welfare  divi- 
sion and  some  of  the  tools  used  in  helping 
to  solve  them. 

Civil  Defense  School 

Miss  Jerry  Lawson  and  Mason  Brandon 
attended  the  Tennessee  Civil  Defense  Staff 
College  and  Demonstration  held  in  co- 


Commissioner  Reynolds 
and  rehabilitation  staff. 


operation  with  FCDA  and  the  University 
of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville  September  >10. 
Principal  speakers  at  the  dinner  meeting 
on  Friday  evening  were  Governor  Clement, 
General  Earl  E.  Partridge,  Commander  in 
Chief,  Continental  Air  Defense  Command, 
and  FCDA  Administrator  Val  Peterson. 

Consultants  Attend  Workshop 

Mrs.  Katherine  Harvey  and  Miss  Patty 
Ree  Buchanan  participated  in  a workshop 
for  institutional  executives  at  Chapel  Hill, 
X.  C.,  the  last  week  in  July.  Forty  institu- 
tional executives  from  ten  southeastern 
states  attended  the  conference  sponsored 


by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  Child  Welfare  League.  Major  topics 
of  discussion  were  the  hostile  adolescent, 
punishment  of  children  in  an  institution, 
and  the  value  of  having  a written  agree- 
ment between  the  child’s  parent  and  the 
institution.  Findings  of  this  conference 
will  be  available  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Dr.  Arthur  Fink,  dean,  School  of  Social 
Work,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Dr. 
Alan  Keith-Lucas,  professor,  School  of 
Social  Work,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Miss  Claudine  Lewis,  Illinois  Chil- 
dren’s Home  and  Aid  Society,  served  as 
consultants. 


Tteov  ^u&Ucatio-vui 


The  Community  and  the  Delinquent,  by 
William  C.  Kvaraceus  (New  York: 
World  Book  Co.,  1954)  566p.,  S4.50. 
This  extremelv  well-written  book  is  a 

j 

must  for  anyone  interested  in  the  growing 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Whether  you  are  a teacher  dealing  with 
boys  and  girls,  a police  officer  trying  to  help 
children  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
citizens,  a person  interested  or  working  in 
the  great  network  of  juvenile  courts,  a 
member  of  an  agency  offering  service  to 
people,  a church  member  who  believes 
your  church  has  a definite  place  in  com- 
munitv  life,  a worker  in  an  institution  for 
delinquent  boys  and  girls,  or  just  a citizen 
who  “owns  an  apple  tree,”  The  Com- 
munity and  the  Delinquent  has  a worth- 
while message  for  you. 

No  pat  answer  is  given,  but  the  reader  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  problems  and 
situations  and  is,  after  studying  Mr.  Kvara- 
ceus’ comprehensive  work,  better  equipped 
to  think  about  the  multitudinous  problems 
implied  in  the  term  “juvenile  delinquent.” 
Who  are  the  delinquents?  Mr.  Kvara- 
ceus stresses  in  the  first  part  of  the  book 
the  widely  differing  answers  to  this  ques- 


tion. There  is  the  girl  whose  father  brings 
her  to  the  “proper  authorities”  because 
she  has  defied  him  by  wearing  lipstick, 
a thing  accepted  by  her  peers  but  in  op- 
position to  the  father’s  cultural  pattern. 
There  are  the  boys  who  steal  apples  from 
a tree,  and  those  who  pilfer  them  from  the 
corner  fruit  stand,  those  who  take  money 
from  their  mothers,  and  others  who  steal 
at  school.  These  problems  are  taken  up 
in  the  “Seven  Cases  of  Stealing  Behavior.” 
He  points  out  that  a child  may  be  ad- 
judged delinquent  in  one  state  for  smok- 
ing cigarettes  whereas  in  the  adjoining  state 
the  law  may  not  so  apply.  Particularly 
valuable  is  the  listing  of  the  laws  of  all  48 
states  and  two  territories. 

The  section  devoted  to  community  ac- 
tion can  be  a guide  to  any  community  that 
wants  to  evaluate  its  own  problem.  Neces- 
sary resources  providing  helpful  services 
are  clearly  discussed,  and  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  the  community  has  in  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  such  services  are 
delineated.  The  place  of  the  child  guid- 
ance clinic,  the  contribution  the  psychia- 
trist, psychologist  and  social  worker  can 
make  in  reinforcing  home  and  family  life 
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bring  in  a hopeful  note.  A boy  or  girl  can 
be  helped  to  feel  important  without  having 
to  offend  society  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
most  important,  the  family  can  find  ways 
in  which  it  can  function  as  a constructive 
unit. 

The  schools  occupy  a central  position  in 
ihe  community  program.  Mr.  Kvaraceus 
tells  us  that  the  schools  “cannot  solve  the 
problem  of  delinquency  alone.  However, 
without  the  sustained  and  scientific  assist- 
ance of  good  schools,  the  community  will 
make  little  headway  against  this  problem.” 

The  vital  role  of  religion  is  emphasized. 
The  author  holds  that,  regardless  of  creed 
or  denomination,  the  church  has  a unique 
part  to  play  in  helping  young  people,  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  religion  is  to  bring 
the  individual  into  a close  relationship  to 
the  Divine,  which  will  result  in  a better 
relationship  within  himself  and  with 
others.  Materials  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  Episcopal, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths  are  pre- 
sented. 

Law  enforcement  groups,  too,  are  shown 
as  important.  The  way  in  which  the 
police  can  help  the  child  in  trouble  is 
graphically  described.  Whether  to  “run  a 
child  in”  or  let  him  off  with  a reprimand  is 
often  a problem  to  policemen,  who  find 
themselves  in  conflict  as  to  how  to  carry  out 
the  basic  responsibility  of  the  police  de- 
partment and  still  to  act  in  the  child’s  best 
interest. 

Our  concern  around  juvenile  delin- 
quency covers  two  areas,  prevention  and 
treatment.  An  institution  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents can  offer  either  custody  or  treat- 
ment. Custody  only  gives  the  child  deten- 
tion for  a stated  period;  then  he  is  free  to  go 
forth,  often  to  other  delinquencies  or  adult 
crime.  Treatment,  on  the  other  hand, 
attempts  to  isolate  his  basic  difficulties 
and  give  him  individual  help.  The  prob- 
lems which  every  institution  faces  in  at- 
tempting to  establish  and  administer  treat- 
ment programs  are  dealt  with  realistically. 
Then  carefully  the  author  describes  the 
services  needed  in  a therapeutic  program 
and  effectively  relates  how  some  of  our  bet- 
ter treatment  centers  have  been  able  to 
bring  such  a program  about. 


All  through  the  book  many  and  valuable 
references  are  given  and  at  the  end  there 
is  a carefully  selected,  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy covering  the  significant  writing  in 
this  area  for  a ten-year  period. 

This  is  a work,  not  only  to  be  read  once, 
but  to  be  kept  and  often  consulted.  It 
contains  a wealth  of  information,  expressed 
with  such  clarity  and  skill  that,  in  at- 
tempting to  review  it,  one  feels  two  words 
must  be  said  most  emphatically,  “Read  it.” 
Reviewed  by  Patty  Ree  Buchanan 
Institutional  Consultant 

Your  Annual  Meeting , by  Bernard  Carp 
(New  York:  National  Publicity  Coun- 
cil for  Health  and  Welfare  Services, 
1955)  168p.,  $3.50. 

The  title  of  this  instructive,  readable 
little  book  might  well  be  Your  Meeting  for 
it  contains  many  suggestions  which  arc- 
applicable  to  other  types  of  meetings.  A 
wide  variety  of  programs  are  discussed,  with 
explanations  as  to  why  certain  programs 
are  suitable  for  particular  meetings.  I he 
planning  of  the  program,  its  promotion,  the 
meeting  itself  and  then  the  evaluation  are 
described  in  detail.  A sample  check  list 
of  things  to  remember  before,  during  and 
after  the  meeting  is  included,  as  is  a bibliog- 
raphy of  books,  pamphlets,  articles,  plays 
and  film  resources. 

Dr.  Carp  is  field  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Section,  National  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board.  He  knows  his  subject  thorough- 
ly, and  has  the  ability  to  impart  that 
knowledge  to  others. 

Reviewed  by  Katharine  Hall  Brooks 

Informational  Aide 

Democracy  Is  You , by  Richard  Waverly 
Poston  (New  York:  Harper  and 

Brothers,  1953)  312p.,  $3.00. 

“Let  George  do  it,”  we  are  apt  to  say 
when  we  shrug  off  the  concern  for  some- 
thing which  we  recognize  should  be  done 
but  for  which  we  refuse  to  feel  enough 
personal  responsibility  to  force  us  to  exert 
ourselves  toward  taking  corrective  action. 
Richard  Waverly  Poston,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Development  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  in  his  book. 
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Democracy  Is  You,  which  he  has  subtitled 
A Guide  to  Citizen  Action,  is  seriously  con- 
cerned over  the  growth  of  this  spirit  in 
community  life.  It  constitutes,  he  feels, 
a threat  to  American  democracy. 

In  an  excellent  introductory  chapter  he 
points  out  the  forces  that  in  less  than  a 
century  have  changed  life  in  America  from 
simple,  face-to-face  contacts,  where  each 
man’s  life  and  fortune  were  dependent  up- 
on his  individual  efforts— his  work,  thrift 
and  initiative— and  upon  cooperation  with 
his  neighbors  in  matters  of  mutual  concern, 
to  a nation  of  “spectators,”  as  he  terms  us. 
“We  have  somehow  acquired  the  habit  of 
letting  someone  else  shape  our  lives  for  us. 
Someone  else— the  expert,  the  professional- 
handles  our  economy,  our  culture,  our 
politics,  tells  us  how  to  raise  our  children, 
how  to  do  our  community  planning,  and  in 
large  measure  does  our  thinking  for  us.” 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Poston  de- 
cries the  importance  of  the  expert.  Nor 
does  he  wish  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  life 
in  a simpler,  less  complex  America.  But 
he  is  alarmed  lest  in  the  trend  toward 
specialization  we  allow  the  importance  of 
community  life  and  the  role  which  the 
individual  citizen  can  play  in  planful  liv- 
ing within  the  community  to  be  forgotten. 
Because  we  have  destroyed  the  natural 
motivation  for  citizen  alertness,  he  fears 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  force  and 
vitality,  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  think 


imaginatively  and  creatively  that  has 
brought  this  young  nation  to  its  power  to- 
day. Fascism  has  an  opportunity  to  gain 
a foothold  in  this  kind  of  situation. 

Realizing  that  interest  in  community 
problems  and  concern  about  how  one  can 
participate  as  an  individual  in  community 
betterment  is  based  upon  a knowledge  of 
the  community,  the  author  has  planned  for 
this  book  to  be  a guide  to  community  self- 
study  which  will  help  strip  away  all  one’s 
preconceived  notions  and  look  at  a com- 
munity honestly  and  realistically  for  what 
it  really  is.  Action  will  follow  such  under- 
standing, he  believes. 

This  is  a timely  book  for  us  just  now, 
since  our  newly  organized  advisory  com- 
mittees are  beginning  to  push  beyond  their 
first  look  at  how  the  Department  is  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  needs  of  people  and 
to  look  more  closely  at  the  community’s 
social  and  economic  problems  out  of  which 
some  of  these  tragedies  have  developed.  It 
is  rich  with  suggested  schedules,  survey 
blanks  and  questions  for  use  in  developing 
understanding  of  community  life.  Part 
Two,  “Mechanics  of  Procedure,”  is  a splen- 
did explanation  of  the  techniques  of  the 
group  discussion  method.  It  should  be 
must  reading  for  all  who  carry  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  organizing  and  working 
with  state  and  county  advisory  committees. 

Reviewed  by  Mrs.  Delbert  M.  Mann 

Community  Organization  Consultant 
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July  Personnel  Changes 


Appointments 

Welfare  Worker 

Harris,  Miss  Jeanne  Marie  Davidson  Co. 

Masters,  Cordell  H Clay  Co. 

McCoin,  Malanthan  R Davidson  Co. 

Meyer,  Miss  Mary  Margaret  . Hamilton  Co. 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A Davidson  Co. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Pauline  Shelby  Co. 

Owens,  George  Robert  Davidson  Co. 

Child  Welfare  Trainee 

Baker,  Miss  Juana Shelby  Co. 

Stover.  Miss  Patricia Hamilton  Co. 

Case  Aide 

Capps,  Miss  Betty  Ann Overton  Co. 

Franklin,  Miss  Ann  Carter  Co. 


Hardin,  Miss  Patricia  Hamilton  Co. 

Weakley,  Miss  Sue  A Montgomery  Co. 

Wooden,  Mrs.  Carlene  H Putnam  Co. 

Senior  Stenographer 

Russell,  Miss  Rachel Shelby  Co. 

Senior  Typist 

Woods,  Mrs.  Mary  Nell State  Office 

junior  Typist 

White,  Miss  Peggy Clay  Co. 

Retirement 

Welfare  Worker 

Ward,  Mrs.  Alice  Jane  Hamilton  Co. 

Reappointments 
Senior  Accountant 

Watson,  Mrs.  Margaret  State  Office 
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Senior  Stenographer 

Williams,  Mrs.  Violet  Jean  State  Office 

Junior  Stenographer 

Irwin.  Mrs.  Kathleen Lawrence  Co. 

Promotions 

County  Director  11 

McBride,  Parker1  Weakle\  Co. 

Senior  Accountant 

Goodrich,  Horace  IS.2  Nashville  Workshop 

Resignations 
County  Director  111 

Barrett,  Ralph  Y Giles  Co. 

Child  Welfare  Worker 

Sheets.  Miss  Betty  Lee  Davidson  Co. 

Senior  Welfare  Worker 

Coffey,  Gannon  Knox  Co. 

Welfare  Worker 

Meece.  Mrs.  Virginia  J.  Maun  Co. 


Rogers,  Mrs.  Loris  Davidson  Co. 

Child  Welfare  Trainee 

Bales,  Miss  Helen  Greene  Co. 

senior  Stenographer 

Barber,  Mrs.  Juanita State  Office 

Junior  Stenographer 

Daniel,  Miss  Carolyn  G Lawrence  Co. 

McCarter.  Mrs.  Bettie  M Blount  Co. 

Clerk 

Sharp,  Miss  Kay  H State  Office 

Transfers 

Child  Welfare  Consultant 

Ouenichet,  Miss  Sarah3.  . Shelby  Co. 

Senior  Welfare  Worker 

Herron.  Mrs.  Mary  Anne4 Carroll  Co. 


1 Former  County  Director  IV,  Bedford  Countv 

2 Former  Junior  Accountant.  Nashville  Workshop 

“ Former  Regional  Director,  Region  XI 

4 Formerly  in  Chester  County 


August  Personnel  Changes 


Appointments 

Welfare  IF  other 

Brennan,  Mrs.  Barbara  H Knox  Co. 

Clark,  Miss  Carolyn  Knox  Co. 

Loperfido,  Floyd  A Knox  Co. 

Senior  Stenographer 

Fuqua,  Mrs.  Natalie  State  Office 

Senior  Txpist 

Merritt,  Miss  Bennie  Lou  Siielb\  Co. 

Junior  Stenographer 

Wheat  lev.  Miss  l’eggx  jean  Gibson  Co. 

Resignations 

Senior  Child  Welfare  Worker 

Oaklev,  Miss  Ouida  Zane  D\er  Co. 

Child  Welfare  Worker 

Fantz,  John  R Shelb\  Co. 

Flinchem,  Miss  Rosemary  Knox  Co. 

Jameson,  David  M Williamson  Co. 

Welfare  Worker 

Bayne,  Mrs.  Martha  M Loudon  Co. 

Brown,  Miss  Laura  Davidson  Co. 

Carson,  Mrs.  Myrtice  Davidson  Co. 

Collier,  Walter  E Shelby  Co. 

Eidson,  Mrs.  Monnie  M.  Lauderdale  Co. 

Haddox,  Mrs.  Julia  E Davidson  Co. 

Jones,  Miss  Jacqueline  I.. Davidson  Co. 

Lyday,  Mrs.  Pauline  Knox  Co. 

McKinney,  Mrs.  June  R Lincoln  Co. 

Neely,  Miss  Nancy Shelbv  Co. 

Pitts,  Miss  Helen  Imogene  Knox  Co. 

Rawls,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Davidson  Co 

Case  Aide 

Garrett.  Miss  Bonnie  Jean  Robertson  Co. 

Principal  Stenographer 

Parham,  Miss  Virginia State  Office 

Senior  Stenographer 

Judd,  Mrs.  Marcia  C Davidson  Co. 

Senior  Typist 

Berrv,  Miss  F.loise  State  Office 


Full  wood,  Mrs.  Mary  Ruth  Knox  Co. 

Merritt,  Miss  Elaine Knox  Co. 

Smith.  Miss  Helen  E.  Davidson  Co. 

Swetnam.  Mrs.  Vanessa  Knox  Co. 

Junior  Stenographer 

Curtis.  Miss  Sue  Nell  Hardin  Co. 

Rucker.  Mrs.  Dorothy  IL.  Williamson  Co. 

Sanders,  Mrs.  Virginia  Favette  Co. 

Saylor,  Miss  Sara  M Washington  Co. 

Retirements 

Registrar . Confederate  II  idoies  Pensions 

Steinhauer,  Mrs.  I.orene  State  Office 

Welfare  Worker 

K\le.  Miss  Lois  Hawkins  Co. 


Promotions 
Supervisor  of  Sight  Conseroatioti 
and  Home  Teaching 


Minton.  Thomas  J.1 

. . . State 

Office 

Senior  Accountant 

Cathcart.  Mrs.  Louise  B.2 

State 

Office 

Junior  Statistician 

Alderson.  Billy  F.3.  . 

State 

Office 

Tabulating  Machine  Operator 
Binkley.  Miss  Nadine4 

State 

Office 

Senior  Stenographer 

Kinnard.  Miss  Barbara’ 

Davidson  Co. 

Senior  Typist 

Burgess.  Mrs.  Katherine6 

State 

Office 

Transfer 

Child  Welfare  Worker 

Havnes,  Miss  Sara  Betlr.  . 

Montgomery  Co. 

1 Former  Appeals  Examiner,  Claiborne  Countv 
- Former  Junior  Accountant,  State  Office 

3 Former  Statistical  Aide,  State  Office 

4 Former  Senior  Tvpist,  State  Office 

3 Former  Senior  Tvpist,  Davidson  Comm 
6 Former  Junior  Typist,  State  Office 
~ Formerly  in  Lincoln  Countv 
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'pcyccieitcveCy  Sfce<z6c*ty 


By  Mary  Frances  Holzhauer 


Approximately  7 y2  per  cent  of  the  aid 
to  the  blind  recipients  whose  cases  are 
being  closed  are  no  longer  in  need  because 
of  some  service  provided  by  the  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind;  either  their  vision 
has  been  improved  or  employment  has 
been  made  available  through  vocational 
training  and  placement. 

W TP 

The  3,300  persons  in  Tennessee  currently 
receiving  aid  to  the  blind  checks  each 
month  represent  a steady  increase  in  re- 
cipients from  the  time  the  program  began. 
# # # 

Likewise  the  payments  to  these  blind  in- 
dividuals have  increased  steadily  to  the 
present  figure  of  between  $136,000  and 
$137,000  issued  in  checks  each  month. 


During  the  past  year  the  average  payment 
received  by  each  aid  to  the  blind  case  in 
this  state  has  ranged  from  $41.40  to  $41.75. 

JZ. 

W TP  Tv 

Out  of  every  100  blind  persons  in  Ten- 
nessee 57  are  receiving  aid  to  the  blind 
payments. 

•St  Jf. 

TP  IP  TP 

Three  southern  states— Florida,  Kentucky 
and  North  Carolina— have  a higher  propor- 
tion of  their  blind  population  receiving  aid 
to  the  blind  payments  than  does  Tennes- 
see. 

*7r  "Tr  *7v* 

Only  3 southern  states— Florida,  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina— offer  more  financial 
assistance  to  their  blind  recipients  than 
does  Tennessee. 


*DaCC<zn,&  and  Settle 

8p> 

Tennessee  Public  Assistance 

Recipients  and  Payments 

August 

1955 

Total 

Average 

Change  from  July  1955  in — 

Program 

Recipients 

Payments 

Payment 

Recipients  Payments 

Average 

OAA 

65,257 

$2,273,213.80 

$34.83 

—350  — $ 9,442.90 

+$0.04 

ADC:  Families  20,853 

1,252,271.80 

60.05 

—227  — 11,961.30 

+ 0.08 

Children 

55,959 

22.38 

451 

0.03 

AB 

3,275 

135,753.80 

41.45 

— 24  _ 967.40 

+ 0.01 

AD 

1,540 

61,255.40 

39.78 

+ 37  + 1,356.50 

— 0.07 

A total  of  90,925  public  assistance  checks  were  issued  in  Tennessee  during 
August,  or  564  checks  short  of  the  number  issued  during  the  preceding  month. 
August  public  assistance  payments,  which  totaled  $3,722,494.80,  moreover,  were 
$21,015.10  less  than  the  July  payments. 
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REGIONAL  AND  COUNTY  OFFICES 


(Continued  from  inside  front  cover) 


County  Name 


City  or  Town  County  Name 


City  or  Town 


REGION  IV 

Anderson.  . 

Blount 

Campbell. . 
Morgan 

Roane 

Scott 

Union 


Mrs.  Agnes  Campbell Knoxville 

401  State  Office  Bldg. 

.Miss  Eliza  Geier Clinton 

Mrs.  Myra  Burns Maryville 

.Mrs.  Ruth  Davis LaFollette 

Mrs.  Katherine  Harper.  . . .Wartburg 
.Miss  Auda  L.  Ledbetter. . . Harriman 
Mrs.  Charline  Carson.  . . Huntsville 

.Mack  Cook  Maynardville 


REGION  V....Mrs.  June  Officer Cookeville 

Clay Mrs.  Jo  Frances  Craighead. . . .Celina 

Cumberland. . Mrs.  Jean  Bailey Crossville 

Fentress .Tollie  C.  Allred Jamestown 

Jackson Mrs.  Vivian  Pate Gainesboro 

Overton Mrs.  Martha  Linder Livingston 

Pickett Amon  Jolly  Byrdstown 

Putnam .John  A.  Moore Cookeville 

REGION  VI  . .Vacant  McMinnville 

Morford  St. 

Mrs.  Zelma  Dewett,  Child  Welfare 

Consultant 

Bledsoe Mrs.  Mary  M.  Ferguson.  ..  .Pikeville 

Grundy Mrs.  Lorene  Tittsworth . .Tracy  City 

Marion Miss  Mamie  Lou  Hall Jasper 

Sequatchie.  ..  .Mrs.  Lillie  Mae  Kell Dunlap 

Van  Buren ...  William  B.  Cummings Spencer 

Warren Mrs.  Fay  Dillon McMinnville 

White Mrs.  Velma  Rogers Sparta 

REGION  VII..  Mrs.  Anita  Stallings Fayetteville 

Bedford Vacant Shelbyville 

Coffee Mrs.  Basil  McMahan ....  Manchester 

Franklin Mrs.  Carroll  Couch Winchester 

Giles Damon  Broeck  Headden  ....Pulaski 

Lincoln Mrs.  Mayme  Locker Fayetteville 

Marshall Miss  Helen  Ewing Lewisburg 

Moore Mrs.  Mevolene  Mabee.  ..  .Lynchburg 


Hickman Mrs.  Mary  T.  McNeil. . . .Centerville 

Lawrence Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mills . . Lawrenceburg 

Lewis Miss  Bertha  Ashton ....  Hohenwald 

Maury Homer  A.  Wilkins Columbia 

Perry Mrs.  Sue  A.  Sharp Linden 

Wayne Mrs.  Elliott  Casey Waynesboro 

Williamson  . . Vacant  Franklin 


REGION  XI ..  Vacant  Jackson 

P.  O.  Box  840 
Forace  Barlow,  Counselor, 

Voc.  Rehab Cantrell  Building 

Benton Mrs.  Lorraine  W.  Hargis.  . . Camden 

Carroll Miss  Velma  Hastings.  . . .Huntingdon 

Chester Mrs.  Mary  Faye  Stanfill ..  Henderson 

Decatur Mrs.  Narcia  E.  Smith. . . . Decaturville 

Hardin John  Barnett  Savannah 

Henderson . . . Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pearson . . . Lexington 

McNairy Mrs.  S.  R.  Chambers Selmer 


REGION  XII  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Montgomery  Union  City 

230-232  First  St. 

Dyer Miss  Lurlene  Welch Dyersburg 

Gibson Mrs.  Kate  Dew Trenton 

Henry Vacant  Paris 

Lake Vacant  Tiptonville 

Obion Mrs.  Esther  Howard ....  Union  City 

Weakely Parker  McBride  Dresden 


REGION  XIII.  Miss  Elizabeth  Boren  Jackson 

Crook  Building 

Crockett Mrs.  N.  R.  York Alamo 

Fayette Mrs.  Mae  Belle  Sims. ..  Somerville 

Hardeman. ..  .Mrs.  Inez  Brisendine Bolivar 

Haywood Mrs.  Katherine  King. ..  Brownsville 

Lauderdale  . ..  Miss  Gene  Williams Ripley 

Madison Mrs.  Mary  J.  McClanahan. . Jackson 

Tipton Mrs.  Isabel  Kennedy Covington 


URBAN  OFFICES 


REGION  VIII . .Roy  Darden  Springfield 

Cannon Mrs.  Verda  Hood Woodbury 

DeKalb Donald  W.  White Smithville 

Macon Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Howser . . Lafayette 

Rutherford.  . .Mrs.  Thelma  Wood ...  Murfreesboro 

Smith Vacant  Carthage 

Sumner Miss  Elizabeth  Allen Gallatin 

Trousdale.  . . . Mrs.  Selma  Ann  Gregory.  .Hartsville 
Wilson Miss  Freda  Kelley Lebanon 

REGION  IX. . Miss  Eloise  McKinnon  . . Clarksville 

Box  663,  Glen  Bldg.,  N.  3rd  St. 
Cheatham  . ...  Mrs.  Claudia  Hunter  . Ashland  City 

Dickson Mrs.  Pearl  Larkins Dickson 

Houston Mrs.  Lorene  Price Erin 

Humphreys.  . C.  A.  McMurry Waverly 

Montgomery.  Mrs.  Anne  Major Clarksville 

Robertson ....  George  G.  Latham Springfield 

Stewart Miss  Katie  Parker Dover 

REGION  X...  Miss  Geneva  Burden Columbia 

210  W.  8th  St. 


Davidson Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schuerman 

214  6th  Ave.,  S.,  Nashville  3 
Walton  Ward,  Counselor  Voc.  Rehab. 
W.  C.  Pinkston, 

Counselor  Voc.  Rehab. 

302  Cotton  States  Bldg. 

Hamilton Mrs.  Alberta  Hunter.  518  Lookout  St. 

Chattanooga 

Jack  Pearson, 

Counselor  Voc.  Rehab. 

421  Jackson  Bldg. 

Knox  Mrs.  Toledo  H.  Coppock 

400  W.  Hill  Ave.,  Knoxville  2 
Walter  M.  Mitchell, 

Counselor  Voc.  Rehab. 

101  State  Office  Bldg. 

Shelby Miss  Faye  Wallis.  . 1688  Lamar  Blvd. 

Memphis  4 

Mrs.  Carolyn  H.  Blood  worth, 

Counselor  Voc.  Rehab. 

23  S.  Pauline 


NOTE:  All  inquiries  regarding  individual  cases,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  placement  of  minor  children  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  county  offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  All  inquiries 
involving  the  placement  of  minor  children  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  should  be  directed  in  triplicate  to  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Field  Service,  204  State  Office  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


